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withheld from the reader all this time. Far from it. Several times 
previously the bald fact has been stated, but the complete story of how 
the steal was worked, and the treacherous part played therein by William 
Jennings Bryan, has to be detailed at length. Mr. Bryan, aided by the 
"antiquated two-thirds rule," turned the trick. "That rule was a de- 
vice of the pro-slavery propagandists to enable them to nominate Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency in whom they could trust and in 
whose hands they felt that their interests would be safe." This rule 
was introduced in the Baltimore convention of 1844 to prevent the nom- 
ination of Van Buren and to secure a democratic candidate in favor of 
the annexation of Texas! And so Polk was nominated; Polk, whose 
diary "should be printed and generally read, as it treats comprehen- 
sively of certain exceedingly important events in our annals!" (Let 
this be called to the attention of Mr. Quaife.) This rule "should have 
been repealed in 1868 ; but it was retained and used in 1912, a half cen- 
tury later, to gouge me out of the presidential nomination, notwith- 
standing the fact that I led on twenty-nine ballots and received a clear 
majority on eight. ' ' 

But truth will be vindicated. "One of my college professors was al- 
ways shouting to the boys, 'Carpe diemV — 'Seize the day!' My sug- 
gestion to statesmen is, ' Seize the pen ! ' " 

L. B. S. 

Personal memoirs of the home life of the late Theodore Roosevelt. As 
soldier, governor, vice president, and president, in relation to Oyster 
Bay. By Albert Loren Cheney, formerly editor of the Oyster Bay 
Pilot. ("Washington: Cheney publishing company, 1919. 134 p. 
$1.50) 
Life and work of Theodore Roosevelt. Typical American. Patriot, ora- 
tor, historian, sportsman, soldier, statesman, and president. By 
Thomas H. Russell, LL.D. With an introduction by Merritt Starr, 
M.A., LL.B. A special tribute by Major General Leonard Wood, 
U.S.A. (Chicago: L. H. Walter company, 1919. 512 p. $2.25) 
Talks with T. R. Prom the diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. By John J. 
Leary, Jr. (New York : Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 334 p. 
$3.50) 
Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. By Lawrence P. Abbott. (Garden 
City : Doubleday, Page, and company, 1920. 315 p. $3.00) 
Probably no American ever had more intimate relations with writers 
for the press than Colonel Roosevelt. Three of the volumes mentioned 
were written by correspondents. Personal memoirs of the home life of 
Theodore Roosevelt might well have been entitled "Roosevelt's relations 
to his friends and neighbors of Oyster Bay." This portrayal serves to 
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emphasize the fact that Colonel Roosevelt disregarded the stations in life 
of those with whom he associated. The volume throughout smacks of 
the one-time county history type of narrative, and numerous extraneous 
paragraphs are introduced. While it is interesting to note that suffi- 
cient books were given by Colonel Roosevelt to establish a library in the 
A. M. E. church (p. 32), this has little connection with the following 
paragraph, which asserts that "the capacity of the High School Build- 
ing has been greatly increased and the facilities improved through the 
energetic effort of Mr. John F. Bermingham, President of the Board of 
Education, and Principal Whitaker." Nor does the statement, wholly 
extraneous, that John C. Kennahan, who was formerly owner of the 
Oyster Bay Pilot and for twenty-two years a reporter on the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, hired a special locomotive on the Long Island railroad to 
get a confession from Rugg, the murderer, and that he started life as a 
newsboy, entitle him to a full-page portrait (p. 47). 

Mr. Russell has added little matter in his "Memorial edition of the 
life and work of Theodore Roosevelt" that is not familiar to those who 
know the Autobiography and Thayer's Life of Roosevelt. The first 
seventy-five pages include a well-prepared introduction by Merritt Starr, 
which summarizes the events in the public career of Colonel Roosevelt, 
and testimonials by General Leonard Wood, Governor Frank 0. Lowden, 
Chauncey Depew, Henry Watterson, and numerous other persons, on 
the significance of such a life (pp. 39-75). The illustrations are a note- 
worthy feature of the volume, but there is little order in their arrange- 
ment. 

Colonel Roosevelt wrote in 1917, "I have long known Mr. John J. 
Leary, Jr., well and intimately, I vouch for him absolutely. He is a man 
of exceptional intelligence and energy, of entire discretion, of excellent 
judgment, a dead game man, and absolutely straight. ... I would 
put him in any confidential position under me if I were given com- 
mand. " Mr. Leary 's volume is compiled from his notebooks, in which 
he kept a record of conversations with Colonel Roosevelt. The range of 
topics is extended, as indicated by the titles : ' ' Roosevelt and 1920 ' ' ; 
"The break with William Howard Taft"; "Roosevelt's one talk with 
Mr. Wilson"; "New blood in the G. 0. P."; "How I lost my eye"; 
' ' Clashes with the kaiser ' ' ; and ' ' Our college life. ' ' Colonel Roosevelt 's 
statement of his relations to the citizens of Oyster Bay may well be com- 
pared with that of Mr. Cheney. He said : ' ' There are many things in 
Oyster Bay that I would like to see changed but I cannot well do any- 
thing. If I interfered, many would not like it. ' ' Mr. Leary concludes 
as follows : ' ' The entire truth, I think, is that Roosevelt was not really 
understood by the town folks. Some resented the fact that only a few 
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of their number ever were asked to Sagamore Hill, where Boosevelt's 
life, while simple, was essentially that of the lord of the manor. They 
felt that it was in many ways a world apart, and that the great and 
important who visited Sagamore Hill were not their kind" (pp. 270, 
271). 

Of these volumes, the one which will easily take rank among the best 
studies on the significance of the career of Theodore Roosevelt is the 
one by Mr. Abbott. While he does not attempt to present a chronologi- 
cal narrative of the details in the life of Colonel Roosevelt, he does give 
the reader an interpretation of outstanding events such, as no other 
writer has done. 

Eleven years of intimate association and friendship and double that 
period of acquaintanceship with Colonel Roosevelt gave Mr. Abbott an 
unusual equipment for his task. They discussed, freely, the affairs of 
the nation, and their conversations and letters constitute important con- 
tributions to an understanding of Colonel Roosevelt's career. Among 
the topics especially stressed are: Roosevelt as a journalist, historian, 
and traveler ; the development of progressive principles and the severing 
of friendly relations with President Taft (pp. 64-85, 192) ; digging the 
Panama canal; and hostility toward President "Wilson. "The greatest 
material contribution that Theodore Roosevelt made to his country, to 
his time and to the world, was the Panama canal." "What he did," 
Mr. Abbott asserts, "was to seize with courage and vigor an opportunity 
that presented itself" (p. 137). "He profoundly believed that he had 
performed not only an act of service to the world, but an act of public 
justice." 

Many readers will be surprised to note that of the four qualities se- 
lected to define the personality of Colonel Roosevelt, the first is caution 
(pp. 267-273). About the others — courage, a sense of humor, and 
gentleness — there can be little question ; nor can there be dissent from 
the statement that, notwithstanding his splendid public record, it was 
Theodore Roosevelt himself, "as a living, breathing human person, that 
he will be longest remembered" (p. 265) ; and that there never was a 
greater patriot (p. 266). 

J. A. James 

The sequel of Appomattox. A chronicle of the reunion of the states. 
By Walter Lynwood Fleming. [The chronicles of America. Edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on pub- 
lications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 322 p. $3.50) 
One cannot well imagine a better nor a more interesting book on recon- 
struction than this, at least not within the limits of three hundred pages. 



